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Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, in room F-82, the Cap- 
itol, Hon. Pat McCarran, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators McCarran, McKellar, Kilgore, Bridges, Fergu- 
son, and Wherry. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
Frperat Bureau or INvesticaTion 


STATEMENT OF J. EDGAR HOOVER, DIRECTOR, ACCOMPANIED BY 
C. A. TOLSON, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, W. R. GLAVIN, ASSISTANT 
DIRECTOR, LOUIS B. NICHOLS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, FRED 
KILGUSS, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, AND ELMER R. BUTTS, 
BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND ExPENSES 
(See also pp. 53, 64 and 68.) 
FURTHER DISCUSSION OF SIX-DAY WORKWEEK FOR TRAINED PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. Now, Mr. Hoover, will you kindly go into the 
matter, and make clear in this record the question of why you need 
this additional $26,798,000 ? 

Mr. Hoover. I will be very glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCarran. There seems to be some confusion as to why you 
went into the 6-day week schedule instead of employing 614 new 
employees. Will you clear that up, please ? 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, if I may take up the second point first. 

The reason we went on the overtime schedule of a 6-day work- 
week, from a 40-hour week to a 48-hour week, was due to the fact that 
the Korean development brought a real crisis before us in the opera- 
tion of the Bureau. It was not anticipated at the time the appropria- 
tions were granted last year that we would have such a crisis facing 
us. As I previously advised the committee, our workload increased 
nearly 100 percent over a 7 months’ period, from August 1, 1950, to 
February 1, 1951. 

We had the choice of one of two things: Either recruiting 614 addi- 
tional employees, which Congress had allowed, or going on a 48- 
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hour week, the extra 1-day employment. We decided to go on the 
48-hour week for this reason: To recruit 614 additional employees 
would have delayed us into 1951. It is true that we could have obtained 
614 employees by advertising and taking whomever might apply. 
We have tried, however, to maintain our rigid standards for qualifica- 
tions and character and, for that reason, we were not desirous of ap- 
pointing men or women who were not up to the same standards we 
had adhered to in previous years. 

For that reason, we went on a 48-hour workweek. At that time, 
also, the difficulty of recruitment was very real. This was in October 
and in November, and it is a well-known fact that applicants do not 
wish to leave their homes over the Thanksgiving and Christmas 
holidays. Our experience shows that recruitment of personnel is 
most difficult at that time of year. After the holidays are over, the 
situation changes. We are facing no difficulty now in getting addi- 
tional qualified personnel. After the holidays are over, applicants 
are more willing to accept appointments to positions in Washington. 

That was the real crux of the reason we went on the extra day. 
If we had employed the 614 additional employees, that by no means 
would have taken care of the volume of work that struck us. The 
614, you will recall, were provided for in the appropriations about 
which I testified before this crisis of work came to the Bureau. When 
confronted by the heavy increase in work due to the Korean crisis, 
even if we had had those 614 on the rolls, we would still have had 
to request authority for overtime, because of the volume of work 
with which we were faced. 


EXTRA DAY COST COMPARED WITH NORMAL WORKDAY COST 


I would like to insert at this point the present cost of that overtime 
workday (Saturday), which is $164,000. The cost of a regular week- 
day is $206,087 for the entire service. In other words, it costs us 
less to operate on a Saturday than it does on a calendar weekday 
under the 40-hour week. It costs $42,087 less. ‘That may seem rather 
strange, but it is due to the fact that the lower-grade employees, 
those in grades GS-2, GS-3, and GS-4, receive time and a half, but 
as you go up the scale into the higher grades, the compensation 
decreases. 

As I mentioned last Saturday, it frequently happens that an agent 
will be dictating to a stenographer on a Saturday who is receiving more 
money than he is receiving for the day’s work. That is a peculiar 
arrangement for the overtime, but it is a fact. 


OVERTIME COST TO FEBRUARY 10, 1951 


Now, prior to February 10, our overtime cost us $2,133,650.31. This 
amount was absorbed from already appropriated funds which were 
available for the employment of additional personnel which had been 
provided for. In instituting the overtime work, we obtained the 
services of trained employees who were experienced in the work of 
the Bureau. We did not have to train them. They could swing into 
the full operation of the 48-hour week without any additional train- 
ing. Our supplemental appropriation for 1951 which I have previ- 
ously mentioned in the amount of $6,547,000 contains funds to cover 
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both our increases in work and funds to — continuance of the 
48-hour week during the remainder of this yea 

If there are no questions concerning this heat J will continue 
my statement. 


PERSONNEL ALLOWED UNDER $164,000 ITEM 


Senator Frreuson. I wish you would have someone figure out how 
many agents $164,000 would employ ? 

Mr. Hoover. It would be divided between agents and clerks. 

Senator Frerevson. Yes. I mean agents and clerks. 

Mr. Hoover. I will insert that in the record at this point. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Considering the present average overtime cost of $164,000 per Saturday the 
total cost for a full year of 52 Saturdays would be $2,528,000. This would permit 
the full-year employment of 1,865 employees, 1,036 ‘Clerical employees and 829 
special agents. We are presently receiving the advantage of the equivalent of 
approximately 2,400 additional employees through the overtime work being 
performed by our present staff. 


AUTHORITY FOR OVERTIME 


Mr. Hoover. I would like to add at this time that the authority for 
ordering of overtime service has been granted by an act of Congress. 
As I have previously indicated in the record, this was covered in the 
Federal Employees’ Pay Act of 1945. 

The Attorney General, by written authorization, under date of 
August 24, 1945, stated that in emergency cases where, in the judg- 
ment of the Director of the Bureau, it was desirable, the workweek 
could be extended from 40 hours to 48 hours. I inserted that authority 
in the record last Saturday. 

(See p. 64.) 


AMOUNT OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Hoover. Now, if I may turn to the request for the $26,798,000: 
that is a supplemental request which reached the committee dlede nt 
to the initiation of my testimony for the 1952 appropriation. 

Senator McCarran. Let us clear that up a little bit. 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. That $26,000,000 is now pending as a supple- 
mental, and came along after your budget had been approved ? 

Mr. Hoover. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I submitted that 
to the Budget Bureau on January 23, 1951. 

Senator McCarran. And the bane that we are dealing with now 
for 1952 was approved when / 

Mr. Hoover. That was approved in December and came to Congress 
shortly after the opening day of Congress. 

Senator McCarran. All right. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Hoover. Now, that sum of $26,798,000 would allow for 3,570 
employees, the appointments to be made ona staggered basis. In other 
words, recruitment would be, for instance, such that there would be a 
number put on on the basis of 11 to 12 months. Another group would 
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be put on on the basis of 10 to 11 months, while another group would 
be put on on the basis of from 9 to 10 months, while still another group 
would be put on on the basis of from 8 to 9 months. It would be a 
total of 3,570 employees, which number would be equivalent to 3,434 
employees on a full-year basis. A part of these employees would be 
appointed during the fiscal year 1951 under the pending $6,547,000 
supplemental item for 1951. 


JUSTIFICATION FOR OVERTIME 


In this amount of $26,798,000 there is included an item of $11,658,- 
384 for overtime on a 48-hour week, which is not included in the 
regular appropriation for 1952 because, as I have already indicated, 
that budget was approved last December, and this 1952 appropria- 
tion, which I am discussing this morning, was not submitted to the 
Budget Bureau until January 1951. 

Senator McCarran. Referring to this 6-day week and the over- 
time, is it necessary to continue w ‘ith that plan? 

Mr. Hoover. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very necessary to continue 
with that plan for the reason that if we didn’t continue with it we 
would have to ask for more employees to do the work than we are 
requesting. If I may, I would just like te point out to the committee 
this very interesting fact: If we don’t continue the overtime during 
the next fiscal year, ‘T would have to ask for 2,392 additional people in 
our regular appropriation, in addition to the 11,959. 

Senator McCarran. Why is that the case? 

Mr. Hoover. Because it costs less to werk overtime than it does to 
employ this personnel. I would like to give these figures to you: 

The estimated cost, on a full-y ar basis in the regular appropriations 
for those additional employees would be $11,028,867. Now, if we 
worked the regular personnel overtime, it would cost $9,000,961. In 
other words, the cost of additional personnal would exceed the over- 
time by $2,027,906. 

Now, that same point applies to the $6,547,000 supplemental item 
for 1951, because, on a full-year basis, it costs more for additional 
personnel than it does for overtime. The figures prove that con- 
clusively. 

Senator McCarran. That question was raised by Senator Ellender 
the other day, wherein he said, as I recall him very liberally, now, that 
it cost the Government more money to run on the overtime plan that 
you are adopting than it would have cost the Government had you put 
on the 614 new employees. 

Mr. Hoover. I think your quotation from Senator Ellender is cor- 
rect. I wish to point out, however, that through the institution of 
the overtime week due to the international crisis, we received the 
benefit of overtime work from our entire staff rather than the services 
of only 614 additional employees. The statement I am making now 
is on the basis of the full year’s employment. 

For instance, if we do not continue overtime during the next fiscal 
year we would need 3,079 additional persons. The total cost for those 
additional persons on a full-year basis, supplemental and regular, 
would be $14,196,700. 

Now, the overtime to pay our employees, as requested, without the 
addition of the 3.079 persons, would amount to $11,658,384, or an 
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excess for the additional personnel of $2,538,316. It is cheaper to 
pay overtime than to put on additional personnel. Also, the 6-day 
workweek represents a distinct savings in space and equipment costs 
which additional personnel would require. 

Senator McCarran. Will you kindly, at some point in your dis- 
cussion today, if you have not already done so, tell the committee 
why today, in this Nation of ours, we must have so many people 
employed in your Department ‘ 

Mr. Hoover. I will be very glad to take that up now. 

Senator Ferauson. What can we do to cut the number down? 
What functions can we eliminate? I think you can point out what 
you think are the necessary functions and what are functions that 
really, when you get down to it, do not mean anything to the taxpayers 
of America. 

Mr. Hoover. Now, as to that, Senator Ferguson, all of our functions, 
as you know, are imposed on us by legislation—— 

Senator Fercuson. I appreciate that. 


INVESTIGATION OF GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Hoover. I don’t think Congress has passed any legislation that 
doesn’t perform a necessary function today. But there has been 
placed on the Bureau—and Senator McCarran brought this up at the 
hearing last Saturday—a function which we have to perform which 
occupies the investigative time of a considerable number of our per- 
sonnel. That is a function of the investigation of applicants. 

This investigative responsibility has been placed upon the Bureau 
by acts of Congress, such as the Atomic Energy Act, the European 
Recovery Act, the Voice of America program, and other such legisla- 
tion wherein it is specifically provided that the FBI must investigate 
applicants for employment under those programs. 

In addition thereto, all of the present persons who are employed in 
the executive branch of the Government are checked by us under the 
loyalty program. I personally feel that the loyalty program performs 
a very necessary function. There are many people who differ with us 
in that view, many who think the loyalty program is needless. They 
cite the fact that out of approximately 3,000,000 persons processed 
under the loyalty program very few have been fired or dismissed— 
299 individuals have been dismissed as the result of this program, 
while 2,941 individuals have resigned during the course of investiga- 
tions, or prior to final adjudication of their cases, which I feel reflects 
guilty consciences on the part of many of them. 

Senator Frrcuson. Of course, when they resign that cuts off the 
investigation ? 

Mr. Hoover. Upon receiving notice of resignation, or withdrawal 
of application, the investigation is discontinued at once. 

Senator Fercuson. And that is why they resign ? 

Mr. Hoover. It is possible that such individuals don’t want to face 
a loyalty hearing and have the facts brought into the open. 

Senator Frrcuson. You must have some evidence on those that you 
consider bad security risks, that resign? 

Mr. Hoover. There is no question about that, Senator. I would 
say that certainly a large percentage of the individuals who resign 
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during the course of an investigation resign because of the facts we 
were developing. 

Senator Frreuson. And there would be a good chance that they 
would be dismissed ¢ 

Mr. Hoover. Following the off-the-record discussion, I would say 
that certainly their actions in resigning would lead me to conclude 
that they feared what the consequences might be, knowing what they 
had done. 

Now, even though there have been only several hundred, or a very 
small percentage of the Government employees, who have been found 
disloyal and therefore released from the service, or who have resigned, 
I think the program has been worth while. In other words, I don’t 
think there should be any disloyal individuals in the service of the 
Government. They can do irreparable harm. A very few spies or 
subversives can do great harm in strategic places. 

Senator Ferauson. And it probably keeps out a lot who would go in. 

Mr. Hoover. Today the individual who endeavors to get into the 
Government service for the purpose of carrying on espionage is 
constrained considerably to stop, look, and listen, because he knows 
he is going to be carefully investigated. 

The number of name and fingerprint checks made against our in- 
vestigative and identification files as the result of the increase in 
Government employment and increase in the Armed Forces is very 
heavy. 

For the information of the committee under the stepped up internal 
security program of the country which makes necessary this sup- 
plemental appropriation for 1952 it is estimated that we will have 
to check the names and fingerprints of 471,770 individuals over and 
above those originally estimated for the fiscal year 1952 under the 
Federal E mployees loyalty program. 

It is anticipated that we will conduct at least 5,162 preliminary 
field investigative inquiries over the number originally estimated 
under the loy alty program to determine whether derogatory disloyal 
information contained in our files pertains to certain individuals of 
the same names who are endeavoring to secure employment in the 
executive branch of the Government. 

Further it will be necessary to conduct at least 4,838 full field 
lovalty investigations above the number originally estimated in 1952 
as the result of this increase in Government employment. 

In addition thereto under the increases anticipated in the Armed 
Forces over the original estimates for the fiscal year 1952 an esti- 
mated 640,000 additional fingerprint checks of persons going into 
the Armed Forces will be made in our fingerprint identification divi- 
s10n. 

I do not feel that any of these functions are unnecessary. I can’t 
fr ankly state to you today that I think certain functions should be 
discontinued. I am just as concerned as you are about the growth 
of the bureau. I don’t like to see it grow into the size into which it is 
growing. It makes our problems more difficult ; it makes our recruit- 
ment more difficult, and our problems of administration more difficult. 

I think my suggestion for the solution of some of these matters 
would be just as I suggested to the chairman the other day, and that 
is, in regard to the personnel investigations, that the FBI not be 
called upon to investigate all persons who are employed in the Atomic 
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Energy Commission field, many of whom have no access to really 
restricted material as such. I do not feel that many of the other 
regular personnel investigations which we must now make under 
existing statutes need be made by the FBI; rather, I think, they should 
be made by the Civil Service Commission. 

Senator Ferauson. You would not mind carrying that on as far ¢ 
the key, sensitive positions are concerned ? 

Mr. Hoover. No, Senator. Iam very strongly of this view: I think 
the FBI has the responsibility of investigating any employee of the 
executive branch of the Government about whom there is the slightest 
question of loyalty. Now, the procedure I would suggest in these ap- 
plicant cases—and they run into many thousands—is to have these 
investigations handled just like the loyalty program is handled. 
The procedure is simply this: There are sent to us the loyalty forms 
of all employees who are employed by the executive branch of the 
United States Government. Fingerprint records are likewise sent 
to us for check. We make no investigation at this stage. We check 
those names against our files and indexes. In checking through our 
files, if we find that the name of an applicant for employment under 
the Civil Service is identical with the name of an individual in our 
files against whom charges of disloyalty have been made, any rumors, 
or any suspicion, we immediately imitiate an investigation. If there 
is no information in our files, we return the form to the Civil Service 
Commission, and they presumably carry on the personnel investigation 
as to the man’s moral character and technical qualifications. 

I feel the same procedure might well be applied in the atomic 
energy cases, in the Voice of America program cases, and like pro- 
grams under which we are presently conducting routine personnel 
investigations, 

I would like to say this: There is under consideration although it is 
not in any of these appropriations at the present time, and the policy 
hasn't been decided upon—a program of fingerprinting employees in 
the war industries. This program would include e mployees of private 
industry engaged on the war contracts. The program would involve 
sending those fingerprints of the employees of those industries to the 
FBI and to have them checked through our fingerprint files, and 
through our index files. That might run into millions of cases of 
name and fingerprint checks, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferauson. How many additional people would that put on 
the payroll ¢ 

Mr. Totson. It would depend on how many millions of name and 
fingerprint checks are involved. That matter is under consider: ition 
now by the Budget Bureau and the Munitions Board. Upon approval 
of that program we will necessarily have to put on a large number of 
additional employees at the seat of government. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you think it will do any good? That is 
about like investigating the Coca-Cola people, or ‘those who are 
digging holes for the atomic-energy-program contractors 

Mr. Hoover. Senator, I go back to the comment you mi ade a little 
while ago: Such a program ought to be confined to key employees. 
lor instance, with regard to the atomic-energy oper: ations. they are 
preparing to construct certain new installations. There has been 
nothing secret and nothing confidential moved into these installations 
as yet. However, there are sent to us—and we have to make the 
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investigation, not merely the name check—of most of the persons 
employe ed by the contractors on these projects. 
Senator Frereu son. Now, is that law, or is it a directive? 
Mr. Hoover. It is a decision by the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Senator Frreuson. So it is not anything we could “repeal by law/ 
Mr. Hoover. No, but it could be handled by the Appropriations 
Committee. 
Senator McCarran. You could not legislate against it. 
Senator Frerevuson. But I mean it could be handled by the Atomic 
Energy Subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee. 
Mr. Hoover. My theory is that before various pieces of secret appa- 
ratus or restricted material are moved into these installations, there 
is really no reason why a highly paid and technically trained employee 
of the FBI should go out and investigate the individuals working on 
the building, such as the plasterers, or, as you say, the Coca-Cola 
vendors. . 
Senator Fereuson. Or a truck driver or a person digging the foun- 
dation. 
Mr. Hoover. Now, once the place is constructed, and once there 
has been moved into it secret material, then I think the matter of the 
investigation of the key personnel should be considered. be 
There is one thing with regard to the Atomic Energy operation that 
has always raised a question in my mind. Instead of being con- 
servative in outlining or marking out restricted areas, they will take 
in areas, even though it may not all be restricted in the true sense 
of restriction, but, for safety’s sake, I imagine, they just blanket a 
whole area. Now, my suggestion would be that the determination 
of what is restricted be on a very practical basis. 


Senator Frreuson. Now, what agencies are involved inthis? There : 
is the Atomie Energy Commission ¢ | 


Mr. Hoover. I would be glad to insert a list of them in the record, 
(The list is as follows:) 
Voice of America (Public Law 402, 80th Cong.) 
Atomie Energy Act (sec. 102, Atomic Energy Act, 1946). 
European recovery program (Public Law 472, 80th Cong.) 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs (Public Law 369, SOth Cong.) 
Greece-Turkey aid bill (Public Laws 75 and 84, SOth Cong.) 
Office of Civil Defense, District of Columbia (Public Law 686, 81st Cong.) 
International development program (Public Law 535, Sist Cong.) 
International Labor Organization (Public Law 848, 80th Cong.) 
World Health Organization (Public Law 6438, S0th Cong.) 


PUBLICIZING OF ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION PLANT PICTURES 


Senator Brices. Speaking to the atomic-energy program, it does 
not seem to me to make sense to check on a Coca-Cola vendor or a truck 
driver, we will say, engaged in the building work, when pictures of 
the buildings are made ‘and publicized in Government reports all over 
the country, so that the Russians or anybody else can secure them, 
which is what they have done, and to ‘which I object very much. 
I am not asking you to comment, but I am saying that as far as the 
Atomic Energy Commission is concerned. 
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ESTIMATED INVESTIGATIONS UNDER ATOMIC ENERGY ACT 


Mr. Hoover. For instance, in the estimates for this year, we will 
have to make 57,750 Atomic Energy Act investigations, and that total 
will undoubtedly increase next year. 


DEFENSE VALUE OF FBI IN WARTIME 


Senator McCarran. Following the off-the-record discussion, the 
chairman will express his thought. I am thinking back over the 
period of the Second World War when, in my judgment, the FBI 
served this country in a way practically equal to the Armed Forces. 
In other words, there could have occurred internally in this country 
destruction and devastation and the taking of human lives and the 
destruction of the economy of the country had it not been for that 
army—and I call it an army—that you have, and the service that you 
rendered. That makes me always have a pretty soft attitude toward 
your activity, even though it is getting exceedingly large and we have 
a large army. It is going to cost us an awful lot of money for the 
armed services; but, to protect the armed services and their homes 
while they are gone, there is nothing but the FBI; and they stand 
between destruction and success, so that, even though your numbers 
are getting greater, I still have a very soft spot in my heart for your 
activities. 

Senator Fercuson. That is why, Mr. Chairman, I said what I did 
about taking out, if it were possible, certain functions, because I am 
for the FBI. I think that you do it with just a fraction of the per- 
sonnel that the same work would be done, for instance, by the military ; 
and I would not allow it, as far as I am concerned, to be done by the 
military, because I do not think it is a military function. The job 
has been very, very well done. But if there are some functions that 
could be handled not by your agency, as you say, by well-trained, 
skilled men, but by somebody else, we, as legislators, ought to try 
and have them done by that other agency, and keep you working on 
essential work that can be done only by your agents. That is what I 
am working toward. 

Mr. Hoover. I would certainly suggest, Senator, that a very care- 
ful study be given to this suggestion, which I think the Attorney 
General made the other day, and I am in full accord with his sug- 
gestion that the matter of having separate personnel placed under the 
Civil Service Commission for the purpose of handling routine per- 
sonnel investigations be considered, with the FBI to handle the secu- 
rity investigations of any allegedly subversive or disloyal personnel, or 
those in key positions. 

As Senator McCarran has just said with regard to the last World 
War, we did try, and I think rather successfully met the challenge 
of the Nazis and the Japanese and the Italian espionage services. 


RECENT CITIZENS EXEMPT FROM PREVIOUS WARTIME ALIEN WARRANTS 


The menace of the “fifth column” of the Communist Party is far 
greater than in the last World War with the Nazis and other subver- 
sive elements. As I indicated earlier in my testimony, most of those 
participating in those activities in the last World War were aliens 
and could be handled under alien enemy warrants. 
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Senator Frravson. And they were usually of the same nationality 
as the country involved. 

Mr. Hoover. On the other hand, 96.4 percent of the members of the 
Communist Party are American citizens, naturalized or born in this 
country, with the result, as I have just said, Senator Ferguson, that 
they can’t always be so easily identified. They merge into our popula 
tion; they are far more fanatical and intense. 

There are about 43,217 members of the Communist Party, together 
with all of the fellow travelers who go along with them, increasing 
their agitation. 

It is really because of this problem which we are facing today that 
the supplemental appropriations for the fiscal years 1951 and 1952 
have been submitted upon the recommendation of the National Se- 
curity Counci!. The Bureau needs additional money and manpower 
if we are going to have the same kind of coverage today as we had 


in the last World War. 
“FIFTH COLUMN” ACTIVITY 


The “fifth column” activity in this country today has gone more and 
more underground, as I testified earlier last week. As I stated then, 
there are many factors that have caused it to go underground. The 
prosecution of these 11 Communists in New York was a great jolt. 
It made them far more cautious. 


EFFECT OF SO-CALLED M *CARRAN LAW 


The legislation that has been enacted, the so-called McCarran bill, 
has made them stop, look, and listen. They don’t know exactly where 
they stand under this legislation. They are a little fearful. 

Senator Frrauson. They are afraid of registration, aren’t they? 

Mr. Hoover. They are very much afraid of it. That is why, today, 
you have a hard core of 43.217 members of the party, in addition to 
the fellow travelers. You have a hard core today dedicated to sabotage 
and to militant revolt against this country if and when the time comes. 


LIVELIHOOD OF POTENTIALLY DANGEROUS PERSONS 


The Communist Party and its many fronts are particularly adept 
at collecting funds from persons attending meetings and from private 
contributions. Thousands of dollars have been raised for the purpose 
of building up defense funds, bail-bond funds, and for other purposes. 

The Communist Party and its allied fronts do not give a public 
accounting of funds collected nor do they detail the manner in which 
disbursements are made. 

The indoctrinated members of the Communist Party have dedicated 
their efforts and energies to furthering the party’s work. They, of 
course, have jobs and pay party dues. The responsibility is placed 
upon them to provide their own livelihood; and, if they are with 
drawn from the party and placed in underground work, the party 
provides for their livelihood. 

The investigations by the FBI of potentially dangerous persons 
include espionage and intelligence agents, potential saboteurs and 
others who, by their actions, work against the best interests of the 
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United States and, who, in the event of an emergency, would work on 
behalf of the enemies of the United States. 


COMMUNIST SABOTAGE POTENTIAL 


Sabotage could be one of the most effective weapons the enemies 
of the United States could use. The interruption of the flow of 
military supplies to our armed services and the undermining of the 
civilian will to resist a campaign of sabotage could be as effective as 
successful military action against our fighting forces. Our mobiliza- 
tion efforts will be successful only to the extent that it will be possible 
to keep industry at a high rate of production. Any actions which 
would slow down production through disruption or outright sabotage 
would be most prejudicial to our national interests. 

The Communist Party of the United States has publicly proclaimed 
its opposition to our mobilization efforts. In fact, leaders of the Com- 
munist Party have said: 

If * * * Wall Street should succeed in plunging the world into war, we 
would oppose it as an unjust, aggressive imperialist war * * * so would 
we Communists cooperate with all democratic forces to defeat predatory war 
aims of American imperialism * * *, 

William Z. Foster, head of the American Communist Party, in 
July of 1949, stated : 

The French and Italian Communist Parties have stated their determination 
not to fight against the U. S. S. R. Our American party has done likewise. 

While the Communist Party has not yet launched a program of 
sabotage, it is a fact that every disciplined member of the Communist 
Party has been called upon to prepare himself to meet any emergency 
and to be prepared for organized violence. Each thoroughly disci- 
plined member of the party can be regarded as a potential saboteur 
when the party directs, or through his own volition. 

That is the basis, really, for the increase, for the supplemental 
appropriation of $26,798,000 for the fiscal year 1952. Our problem 
is that we must know where these people are and what they do. 


INFILTRATION OF INDUSTRY 


The Communist Party considers it of paramount importance to 


work through trade-unions. Joseph Stalin has laid down the basic 
premise that— 


The trade-unions can be called the over-all organization of our working class. 
They are schools of communism. 


At the Fifteenth National Convention of the Communist Party, 
U.S. A., held in New York last December, Henry Winston, one of the 
top leaders of the Communist Party, said: 


At the 1948 convention of our party, we formulated a program for concentra- 
tion on the basic industries. We operated on the basis that the fight for peace 
could be won if the working class played a leading role in the developing peace 
coalition. More, we recognized that the fight for socialism which proceeds 
through the struggle for democracy could advance only if we had a strong 
Communist Party anchored in the shops and playing a leading role in the strug- 
gles of the working class. 
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John Williamson, national labor secretary of the Communist Party, 
at this same convention, stated: 

The party itself must have its main membership in these industries and adopt 
a concentration policy that will establish strong party bases in the large shops 
and mills, mines, docks, and ships in basic industries. 

Already, Communists have carried on considerable agitation de- 
signed to bring about slow-downs, work stoppages, and inspire strikes. 
The Communists are encountering increased resistance to their activ- 
ities through the patriotic labor leaders and workmen throughout the 
Nation. Appr oximately 50 percent of Communist Party members are 
members of labor unions. 

In response to the inquiry regarding the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, this union was expelled by the 
CIO for its Communist policies. This union’s members are employed 
in the electrical-manufacturing industry, which, of course, is vital 
to the national defense of the United States. The Communist Party 
policy with regard to this union is reflected by the statement of Henry 
Winston in his report to the Fifteenth National Convention of the 
Communist Party in December 1950, when he said : 

Asa result of a concentration policy, our party contributed much to the struggle 
of the progressive forces to maintain the majority of the members in the UB 
against the splitting and raiding policy of Murray. Carey, and company. 

In response to the question as to whether the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has contracts with the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, or whether this union is active in Atomic Energy 
installations, the Atomic Energy Commission has informed me it has 
no contracts with companies where the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America is recognized as a unit for collective 
bargaining. The Atomic Energy Commission does purchase electri- 
eal parts from suppliers where the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America is one of the unions in the company, or, 
in some cases, where it is recognized as the unit for collective bar- 
gaining. 


REMOVALS FROM EMPLOYMENT UNDER LOYALTY PROGRAM 


Senator Ferguson inquired about the loyalty figures. There were 
304 individuals removed or declared ineligible by ‘the loyalty boards, 
while 2.991 resigned during the investigation of their cases or before 
their cases were finally adjudicated. 

Senator Fercuson. I wonder whether you can state for the record 
whether or not, in your opinion, the great mass of those that resigned 
did so because of the investigation ? 

Mr. Hoover. Well, that would be purely speculation, Senator; but 
T would say as a matter of personal observation that I wouldn’t think 
a man would resign under charges if he had a clear conscience. If he 
wanted to vindicate himself, he would face the investigation. 

Following the off-the-record discussion and going back on the rec- 
ord, in regard to the need for this additional personnel, I think I 
have adequately covered the responsibility that we are facing in the 
security field. There are one or two other items that I want to men- 
tion. 

Senator McCarran. If the additional personnel is given you, will 
you still continue on the 6-day week ? 
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Mr. Hoover. We will; yes, sir. The appropriation provides for 
that for remainder of the fiscal year 1951, and for the fiscal year 1952. 

Senator McCarran. With the additional personnel ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes; with the additional personnel. If we did not, 
we would have to ask for even more personnel. 

Chairman McKeriar. And you do not think it will cost any more? 

Mr. Hoover. It would not cost as much as it would if we were to 
put on the additional personnel. 


ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAM PERSONNEL INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator Kircore. I have another question along that same line. I 
take it that the employees, for instance, working for the Atomic 
Energy Commission in our own plants, are fingerprinted and checked 
by the FBI? 

Mr. Hoover. That is correct, sir. They are also investigated by us. 

Senator Kitcore. How about the employees in the subcontractor 
plants. Are they also fingerprinted and checked by the FBI? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes. Subcontractor employees having access to areas 
in which atomic programs are being worked on and those having 
access to restricted data are also fingerprinted and checked by our 
Bureau. 

Senator Kincorr. And they furnish you a list of all of their em- 
ployees ? 

Mr. Hoover. Yes, sir; even down to the wate rboys. 

Senator KILGore. All right; thank you. 

Senator Frrevuson. Are there any atomic energy contracts being 
performed where the Communist-dominated union is working? 

Mr. Hoover. Having answered that question off the record, I will 
say that this additional appropriation will also provide for the han- 
dling of the fingerprints of the increased staff of the armed services. 


MILITARY AND LOYALTY PROGRAM FINGERPRINTS 


As you of course know, the armed services will be increased in 
numbers as the months go by, and this provides for 640,000 finger- 
prints from the armed services, and also for an additional 471,770 
fingerprints that will be referred to us under the loyalty program. 

In other words, the Government is enlarging. These are func- 
tions over which we have no control. If additional personnel 
is added to branches of the Government, those fingerprints and those 
names must come to us; and we must check them under the present 
procedure. 

Senator Frrevson. I would like to go back to the question you 
were asked about an hour ago and which you did not get a chance 
to answer, about the infiltration into the armed services. 


INFILTRATION OF ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. Hoover. From the very inception of the Communist movement, 
party leaders have stressed the necessity of infiltrating the armed 
services. Since the beginning of the Korean conflict, however, the 
leadership of the Communist Party has been extremely circumspect 
in instructions to members as to what the party expects of those who 
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enter the armed services. An illustration of Communist double talk 
is the following incident: 

John Gates, a member of the national board of the Communist 
Party, United States of America, and editor of the Daily Worker, 
in July of 1950, in response to a question as to what the attitude 
of Communists should be in the event they were drafted into the 
armed services, stated that he would not say that a Communist should 
get into the Army and disrupt its normal functions and create civil 
war, because that would be what imperialists would like him to say. 
He did say that if a Communist did go into the armed services, he 
must go where the working class is and, under the imperialist rule— 
the working class must fight the wars and the Communists should be with them. 
Whomever we come in contact with we must try to educate as to the true nature 
and cause of war. 

Another Communist leader in February 1951 avoided a direct an- 
swer to a question as to what young people should do when they are 
in the armed services. However, he stated that in 1916 soldiers who 
were serving in the Russian Army returned to help overthrow the 
government “and in 1918 returning government soldiers aided in the 
overthrow of the German Government. 

The FBI maintains a very close seat of government and field liaison 
with the intelligence branches of the Army, Navy, and Air Force and 
furnishes any information coming to its attention concerning Com- 
munists in the Armed Forces to these agencies. However, under our 
working agreements, once'a Communist enters the armed services 
the responsibility for keeping up with his activities rests with the 
intelligence and security agencies of the armed services. Upon the 
discharge of a Communist from the Army the FBI is advised and 
resumes the responsibility for continuing investigation of him. 


OTHER ITEMS OF EXPENSE 


There is reflected in this appropriation amounts for an increase in 
the Training Division for the training of additional employees cov- 
ered in the supplement: ls for the fiscal year 1951 and 1952, 

There is also included the cost of added administrative expenses for 
recruitment and the processing of applications. 


TRAINING BARRACKS 


Finally, there is an item for an addition to our training barracks, to 
accommodate the additional special agents I have just referred to, an 
item of $150,000. 

Senator McCarran. I think you have explained the work of the 
training quarters at Quantico. 
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Mr. Hoover. Yes, I outlined that previously, This provides for the 
completing of a third story on the barracks, at the cost of $150,000, 
and that will enable us to accommodate the men that have to be there 
in training. 

That covers the statement, Mr. Chairman and Senators. 

Senator McCarran. Are there any further questions? We could 
go on for days listening to this, because it is exceedingly interesting. 

Senator Frreuson. I raised the point about the transfer of rents to 
other agencies. 

Mr. Hoover. I would be glad to make a comment on that. Under 
the direction of the budget, the rental item was taken out of our 
appropriation and transferred to the General Services Administra- 
tion. That item will be covered by them in their testimony before 
you. 

* Senator McCarran. Are there any questions? If not, we are very 
grateful to you, Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you, Mr. Chairman; I appreciate the courte- 
sies extended by the Committee. 


IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


STATEMENT OF A. R. MACKEY, ACTING COMMISSIONER, IMMIGRA- 
TION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE, ACCOMPANIED BY L. P. 
WININGS, GENERAL COUNSEL, EDWARD LOUGHRAN, ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER; WILLARD KELLY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER; 
DALE FRANCIS, BUDGET OFFICER; AND FRED KILGUSS, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, DEPART- 
MENT OF JUSTICE 


1952 BUDGET ESTIMATES AND PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator McCarran. We will consider next the appropriation re- 
quests for the Immigration and Naturalization Service. I will ask 
that there be inserted in the record pages 1, 2, and 3 of the 
justifications. 
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(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Consolidated comparison of obliaations, by objects 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total permanent _neks 
Deduct savings due to 
use of former pay scales | 
for part of year 
Deduct lapses....._.....- 
Net permanent 
Part-time and temporary em- 
ployment 
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week base 
Overtime and holiday pay 
Night differential 
Extra compensation (act of 
Mar. 2, 1931 
Nonreimbursable 
Reimbursable 
other agencies for | 
ursable details 
onal pay for foreign 
servies 
Cash allowance for heat, light, 
and quarters 








Subtotal 
Deduct quarters and subsist- | 
ence furnished _____- coal 
0] Persona! services, net 


OTHER OBLIGATIONS 


02 Travel 
03 Transportation of things 


04 Commurl ation service 


05 nts and utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 
Services performed by 

other agencies 

0&8 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

13 Refunds, awards, and in 

demnities 


15 Taxes and assessments 
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YEAR 1952 
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IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


Appropriation, 195! (regular bill) $31, 400, 000 
Supplemental appropriation, 1951 (Public Law 911, approved Jan. 6, 195) 3, 000, 000 
Subtotal 34, 400, 000 
Savings under sec. 1214 ' . — 60, 000 
Transferred to “Operating expenses, General Services Administration’ —51, 800 
Comparative transfer to ‘Operating expenses, General Services Administration” —4, 700 
Deduct 2» 
Reduction in average paid employment 134, 000 
Elimination of surcharges on procurement through General Services Administration - 9, 000 
Rents assumed by General Services Administration —369, 000 
Reduction in travel — 5, 300 
Reduction in supplies and materials 10, 000 
Reduction in equipment 78, 300 
Base for 1952 377, 900 
Net difference, 1952 over 195] 
Requirement 
Incre i 
1951 ad- , 
justed y 
1. Inspection for admission into the United States $9, 831, 832 '$10, 203, 500 $371, 668 
2, Detention and deportation 7, 321, 04 9, 022, 350 1, 701, 307 
Naturalization > 458, 198 2 610, 800 152, 607 
Patrol for prevention and detectior ntr 6, 286, 500 6, 589, 400 302, GOD 
Investigating aliens’ tu 1, 587, 369 5, 297, 900 640, 531 
f Alien registration 1, 3869, 007 1, 420, 000 AO, O93 
7. Executive direction 500 37, 800 s00 
& Central administrative services 1, 486, 456 1. 588, 250 101, 794 
tal 0 36, 700, 000 , 399 100 3,322, 100 
lestimate of appropriation, 1952 ae 36, 700, 000 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 

Senator McCarran. The Immigration and Naturalization Service 
is requesting an appropriation of $36,700,000 for next year. 

In the current year you have a regular appropriation of $30,466,200. 
However, you received a supp sin ‘mental appropriation of $3,000,000, 
for a total of $33,466,200. The increase you are requesting for the 
next year amounts to $3,233,800. Will you kindly explain this to 
the committee ¢ 

Mr. Mackey. That is a comparative increase only. Last year, for 
1951, the Congress gave us $31,400,000. After the enactment of the 
Internal Security Act, we came to the Congress and asked for an 
addition or supplement of $3,000,000. However, we did not receive 
that money until the very early part of January 1951. 

We are asking for no ad litional personnel now, and the amount 
we are asking for today, $36,700,000, includes this $3,000,000 supple- 
ment that was granted us i the Congress. 

Senator Frrauson. You lost $60,000 that was taken out of your 
appropriation under section 1214? 

Mr. Mackey. That is right, Senator. 

Senator Fercuson. How did you get that back in? 

Mr. Mackey. I will ask Mr. Loughran, who is in charge of the 
fiscal office, to answer that. 
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BASIS OF BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Loveuran. The base for the 1952 estimate is adjusted to get 
on to a comparable basis with 1951. 

In other words, we received from the general appropriation, 1951, 
$31,400,000. We got a supplemental appropriation of $3,000,000 addi- 
tional, which gave us $34,400,000. 

Senator Ferguson. So you did not lose the $60,000? 

Mr. Louauran. It is being deducted from the 1951 estimate, so 
as to get on to a comparable basis. We didn’t lose it. 

Senator McCarran. What do you mean by “lose it”? 

Senator Frercuson. He got it under the supplemental $3,000,000. 
They took $60,000 out and put $3,000,000 in. 

Mr. Lovenran. No; we didn’t do that. 

Senator Ferauson. No; the President did it. 


SECTION 1214, GENERAL APPROPRIATIONS ACT 


Mr. Lovcuran. As a part of the General Appropriations Act, sec- 
tion 1214, the Congress told the Bureau of the Budget to save a cer- 
tain amount of money, and the $60,000 was the charge, you might 
say, to our appropriation, by the Bureau of the Budget. They took 
a reserve of $60,000. 

Now, would you like me to explain the rest of the base, Senator? 

Senator McCarran. I think you might do it. I think it would 
be well to have that in the record. 


TRANSFER OF RENT AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Mr. Lovenran. That means that there is $60,000 deducted from $34.- 
400,000. The additional deductions are $51,800, which amount was 
actually transferred to the operating expenses of the General Serv- 
ices Administration. 

Senator Frercuson. That is rent. 

Mr. Lovenran. That is in accordance with Reorganization Plan 
No. 18, which was put into effect or which began to be put into effect 
last summer, whereby the General Services Administration took 
over the operation and the maintenance of certain buildings of the 
Federal Government. 

Senator Frercuson. Either rent or operation. 

Mr. Loucuran. They took over the maintenance at that time of 
the East Boston detention facility and the St. Albans headquarters 
office. Now, that is $51,800. 

But, before that went into effect, we had spent out of that ap- 
propriation $4,700 for those two stations. So you also deduct $4,700 
from the $34,400,000. 

Now then, we have another item of $434,000 which we had to de- 
duct from our appropriation because of the reduction in the average 
paid employment. 

Senator Fercuson. How did that come about? 
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ABSORPTION OF MANDATORY PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Loveuran. The Bureau of the Budget had forced us to absorb 
the mandatory pay increases, which are approximately $325,000, plus 
the extra day, which will be in the next year, leap year. That is 
$109,000. 

Senator Fercuson. When you say “forced” is it not the idea of the 
mandatory pay increase, that the people are getting a pay increase 
because they are more skilled and have been with you a longer time? 
Why should you not absorb it? Why should it be an extra amount 
if you are right in your philosophy that a pay increase ought to come 
automatic ally because a person is there so long, and therefore is skilled 
and doing more work ? 

Mr. Loueuran. Possibly I should not have said “forced.” 

Senator Frereuson. I do not think you should have said “forced.” 
Go ahead. 

Mr. Lovenran. It is a deduction of $434,000 and the explanation 
of that deduction includes approximately $325,000 for the mandatory 
pay increases plus $109,000 which is the extra day’s pay in the next 
fiscal year. 


ELIMINATION OF SURCHARGES 


There is another item of $9,000 which is the elimination of sur- 
charges, which are usually charged by the General Services Admin- 
istration. That will not appear in 1952 because they said they would 
not-——— 

Senator Frerevson. But that will appear in the General Services 
Administration’s request ? 

Mr. Lovenran. I do not know whether that will appear in the Gen- 
‘al Services request or not. 

Senator McCarran. What is meant by “surcharges”? 

Mr. Lovenran. They charge us for procurement services which they 
furnish us. 

Senator McCarran. Who charges you? 

Mr. Lovenran. The General Services Administration. 


— 


e 


TWO-WEEK PAY PERIOD 


Senator Kirgorr. I have a ones about that extra day that you 
spoke of, because it is leap year. Are you people on a per diem or 
on an annual pay basis? 

Mr. Lovenran. Annual. 

Senator Kitcorr. How does the extra day come in? 

Mr. Lovucnran. We get paid every 2 weeks. Now, there is just that 
one extra day above the 2-week periods. 

Senator Kireore. In other words, you are paid every 2 weeks and 
in some years you have 26 paydays and in other years you have 26 
pavdays plus one extra day. 

Mr. Mackey. That is exactly right. 

Senator Frreuson. I think it is going to have to come around to 
the point where we will declare so many holidays, and one of them 
will be the 29th of February, in order to save our taxpayers money. 
This is going to run into millions of dollars. 

Senator Krreore. It is not really an annual pay then ? 
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Mr. Wrninos. May I say a word ¢ 

Senator McCarran. Certainly. 

Senator Kitgorr. The reason I asked that is because the matter 
was brought up in other testimony. 

Mr. Wrintnos. Under the present law, holidays are paid for as work- 
days, so that to declare February 29 a holiday would merely mean 
that you would not get the service and the employees would be paid. 

Senator Frrcuson. And then we would have to pay them time and 
a half, if somebody did work on that day. The taxpayer cannot win. 

Mr. Wrxtnes. That has been established law for some years now, 
as you know, that overtime must be paid for service on holidays 

Senator Kircorr. To use round numbers, let us say that a erson’s 
pay scale is $3,650. On the basis of a 366-day year, that woidld go to 
$3,660 ? 

Mr. WINTNG s. The wavy it is figured out is that you are working 40 
hours a week, and in most agencies for 8 hours a day, which is a 5- “di ay 
week, and you are paid every second week. 

Senator Kricore. That is what I am after. How do they compute 
that 2-week interval with reference to the annual pay? This is for 
information on my part. It is not in criticism. 

Mr. Wininas. It is usually computed on the basis of 26 paydays per 
year. 

Senator Kircore. In other words, the annual salary is divided into 
26 paydays? 

Mr. Wintnos. That is correct. 

Senator Kincore. With an extra day in there, that runs you over 

Mr. Wintnas. If you have an extra day in there, you have really 26 
paydays plus a day, which, of course, has been in the calendar for sev- 
eral centuries, and we have not been able to get around it. 

Mr. Mackey. There would be an extra day’s pay, which will have to 
be carried from this appropriation. 

Senator Fercuson. It is an extra payday, as I see it. 

Senator Kitcorr. It is really per diem that we are paying to our 
employees. 

Senator Frrevson. That is what it means. You are paying them 
on a per diem basis, and if you get an extra day in a year, even though 
they are on a yearly salary, they get paid for that da 

Mr. Kuauss. Perhaps I can answer that. U car the act of 1945 1 
believe the annual salary was split up on the basis of 260 workdays 
per year. Now, when you go more than 260 workdays per year, as you 
do in a leap year, that adds a day. So your annual salary is for 260 
di Lys. 

Senator Frercuson. Of course, that should have been called to the 
attention of the Congress. When you got the 260 days you should 
have said that in leap years it is 261 days, and in that way you, could 
have saved millions of dollars. Why can we not do that tod: iy? 

Mr. Kitcuss. Because it does not necessarily mean a leap year. It 
could be in another year. 

Senator Frereuson. Why can you not say that? It is not the law 
that says 260 days. 
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AMENDMENT OF PAY ACT OF 1945 REQUESTED ~ 


Mr. Kureuss. I believe it was in the Pay Act of 1945. 

Senator Fercuson. Then we ought to amend the Pay Act to provide 
that in leap years it will cover 261 days. That is what I was getting 
at when I said that we would have to ce hange the law. 

Mr. Clerk, I wish you would look that up and prepare an amend- 
ment to change the law on that. In that way we can save enough 
money to pay all of the Senators’ and Congressmen’s salaries. 

Senator McCarran. Let us go ahead w ith this now. 

Senator Kiigore. | was serious about that because the question came 
up about bonds. A man in one of the agencies told me that he was 
supposed to have received 27 bonds in a year. I could not understand 
it. He only got 26 bonds, and he came to me complaining about it. 

Senator Frreuson. I am not clear on the base here, that is, why 
you used a base of $31,400,000 and then deducted all of these items, and 
end up with $50,466,200. Why did you not put the supplemental in as 
part of vour base ¢ 

Mr. Lovenran. Well, the supplemental was passed subsequent to 
the sheets being presented to the Congress. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, I know that, but you are here today. Why 
do you not give us those figures ? 

Senator McCarran. When was the supplemental granted ? 

Mr. Mackey. We got it about the 5th or 6th of January 1951. It 
was to operate from January 1 to June 30, 1951. 

Senator Forcuson. But it is part of your costs, just as much as your 
regular appropriation ? 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. 

Now, may I show some need for this appropriation of $36,700,000, 
Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator McCarran. I think so. You better do that. 

Mr. Mackey. To clarify the use to which the money has been put 
heretofore, and for which it will be used, I should like to present for 
the committee’s consideration, some information concerning our ac- 
complishments and problems during the past year, and the important 
problems which face us at this time, and which we anticipate. 


INSPECTION OF PERSONS AT PORTS OF ENTRY 


Now, we all know that the law requires that all persons arriving at 
ports of entry in the United States be inspected for the purpose of 
determining whether they are admissible to this country, which, of 
necessity, involves the determination as to whether these persons are 
citizens of the United States or aliens, and, in the cases of those that 
are found to be aliens, whether they are inadmissible under the immi- 
gration laws. 

These persons who require inspection at ports of entry arrive by 
means of ship, aircraft, rail, bus, private vehicles and afoot. 

During the fiscal year 1950, there were approximately 90,000,000 
entries at ports of entry in the United States, including United States 
citizens, aliens coming for the first time for permanent residence—— 

Senator Ferguson. How many were citizens of that 90,000,000 ? 


80513-—51—pt. 1 8 
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Mr. Mackey. I do not have the figures for that, Senator. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you tee that in the record ? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir; we will put that in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Of the 90,000,000 entries, 47,632,596 were United States citizens. 





COMPARISON OF ALIEN AND CITIZEN ENTRANTS IN 1950 


Senator McCarran. Does that figure of 90,000,000 include citizens 
and noncitizens ¢ 

Mr. Mackey. It includes citizens, aliens coming for the first time for 
permanent residence, and aliens returning to their homes here. 

Senator Fercuson. I would like to have those figures split up, giving 
us the amount of each one of them, for the record. 

Mr. Mackey. All right, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Aliens and citizens admitted to the United States, year ended June 30, 1950 


Aliens 


Tots Nonimmigrants eat 

To al iuimmigrants United 

citizens i singe: Ste : 

and Total I : | States 

: Le mim}- | » ans 

aliens ra cana ; Other | Citizens 

, — Total Border Crew- non- 
P crossers ? | men’ | immi- | 
grants 4 

lotal 90, 322, 406 42,689,810 249,187 42, 440,623 41,151,959 861,827 426, 837 47, 632, 596 
Arrived, land border /|87, 510,056 |41, 297,774 | 34,197 |41, 263, 577 |41, 143, 717 119, 860 | 46, 212, 282 
Canadian 38,771,076 16,626,902 | 25,564 16,601,338 (16, 515, 164 86,174 | 22,144,174 
Mexican 48, 738, 980 24, 670,872 8,633 24,662,239 24, 628, 553 33, 686 | 24, 068, 108 
Arrived, seaports 1, 182, 152 530, 209 214, 990 315, 219 58, 242 306, 977 651, 943 
Crewmen ; 1, 630, 198 861, 827 861, 827 |..... 861,827 |_-. 768, 371 


Immigrant aliens are aliens admitted for permanent residence. 


See table 6, 


, ‘Immigrant aliens admitted 


by classes under immigration laws and country or region of birth.’ 

2 Alien border crossers are natives of Mexico or Canada who are admitted to the United States for 29 days 
or less 

$ Alien crewmen are aliens admitted who are in the pursuit of their calling. See table 23, ‘Vessels and 
airplanes inspected, seamen examined, and stowaways found on arriving vessels, by districts.”’ 

‘ Nonimmigrants are aliens who enter the United States for temporary periods or resident aliens returning 
from a temporary stay abroad. See table 16, ‘Nonimmigrant aliens admitted, by classes under immigra- 
tion laws and country or region of birth.” 

5 Aliens arrived from Canada by air, admitted at seaports as border crossers. 


Pa 
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TaBLEe 6.—Immigrant aliens admitted, by classes, under the immigration laws and 


country or region of birth, year ended June 30, 1950 


Country or region of birth 


All countries 








Europe... é 206, 547 
Austria 3, 182 
Belgium 1, 108 
Bulgaria | 190 | 
Czechoslovakia | 5,528 
Denmark | 1,234 
Estonia 5, 422 
Finland 5 
France 3, 51 
Germany $1, 22 
(Gireat Britain 

England &, 812 
Seotland |} 2,983 
Wales 3U3 
Greece 1, 242 
Hungary - . 5, 098 
Ireland 6, 501 
taly 9, 839 
Latvia 17, 494 
Lithuania 11, 870 
Netherlands 3, 148 
Northern Ireland 1, 249 
Norway 2,379 
Poland 52, 851 
Portugal 1,075 
Rumania 3, 599 
Spain 463 
Sweden 1, 892 
Switzerland 1,728 
U.8.8.R 10, 971 
Yugoslavia 9, 154 
Other Europe 1, 753 
sla 4,020 
China 1,494 
India 153 
Japan 76 
Palestine 212 
Other Asia 2, ORS 

Canada. 18, 643 

M exteo 6, 841 

West lndies 6, 098 

Central America 2,151 

South America 2,777 

Africa 689 

Australia and New Zealand 443 

Philippines 595 

Other countries YSs 


Source: U. 8. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service 


| 
| 


Quota immigrants 


Ss 


| 
| 
| 


, 460 


2, 743 


969 


, SS 
_ O97 


386 | 
517 


, 990 


, 428 
2,893 | 


ISS 


t 
= 


ok 


260 
107 

34 
136 


, 605 


l 


2, 675 


103 
201 
530 
219 

66 
319 


Husbands of citizens 


we eID 
7 


= Owe 


— i BD 


13 
14 
16 
10 


Wives of citizens 


i 


non-quota 
of 


nonquota 





children 


citizens 
of 
countries 


Unmarried children of 
Natives 
Wives, 


| 


10 


lt 
63 
in 
60 


Professors 








603 


405 


161 


119 





Other classes 


Women who 








114 
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TaBLE 16.—Nonimmigrant aliens admitted, by classes under the immigration laws 


and country or region of birth, 


Temporary 


! | 
. Govern- 
Country of region ph a 
of birth roe | officials 
mT Busi- 
| ness 


All countries 426, 13,975 | 67,984 


Europe...... . 5, 526 | 34,475 





astria 2, 796 | 69 730 
Belgium 3, 526 139 737 
Bulgaria 136 4() 
Czechoslovakia 1,778 87 395 
Denmark 4, 708 113 870 
Estonia 291 3 31 
Finland 1, 611 61 291 
France 13, 922 wi2 3, 389 
Germany 10, 242 109 3, 340 
Great Britain 

England 47,195 1, 566 9, 254 
Seotland 9, 883 128 1,151 
Wales 1, 687 55 214 
Greect 2,419 140 506 
Hungary 1, 300 42 280 
Ireland 3, 036 89 204 
Italy 10, 798 278 1,778 
Latvia 34 l 78 
Lithuania 766 7 19g 
Netherlands 8, 200 609 1,875 
Northern Ireland 1, 969 29 201 
Norway 5.914 169 735 
Poland 7, 942 130 1, 850 
Portuga 1, 656 60 129 
Rumani 1, 887 22 177 
Sr 10 iS 115 1, 698 
Sweden 628 174 1, 398 
Switzerland 4, 260 06 1,174 
U.S.S.R 4.914 210 753 
Yu ivia 728 161 117 
Other Eurorm 2 668 102 443 
4 17. 792 1. 08 3 379 
Chir 4.849 103 Sil 
In 2, 724 258 5x3 
Ja (26 21 6S. 
Palestine 748 17 172 
Other A 6, 445 6S4 1, 423 
Canada 69, 042 689 7,117 
Mex 8, 107 1, O88 65 
Vest Indic 76, 775 956 | 7.511 
( tr Am 10, 752 924 27 
South America 10, S77 2, 634 5,175 
Afric >, LOB 366 6Y. 
Australia and Ne 
Zealand 5, 691 205 1, 335 
Philippines 2,779 271 74 
Other countric 11,354 633 RHO 


visitors for 


Pleas- 
ure 


219, 810 
66, 166 


1, 143 
, O91 


19, 23. 


Sotho bo 
x 


om Yo 


404 
119 
289 
. 097 


tw 


46, 717 
16, 006 


> 


950 


7 
| 
| 
| 
;} In 


68, 640 
36, 201 


410 
694 
23 
328 
1, 233 
186 
58s 
ane 


1, 118 





1,699 
1, 060 
635 
O5F 
3,079 
S16 
724 
708 
108 


O83 
4.115 


2, 110 
682 
SRN 

116 


S10 


11, 621 


2 341 
4, 761 
1, 094 
$, 660 


420 


1, 808 
190 
1,429 


transit 


| To |Return- 


| carry ing 
on | resi- 
trade | dents 


766 | 40,903 


59 | 24 806 
5 32 
36 63: 
19 

2 282 
42 387 
l 16 
14 183 
2 2, 709 


) 
166 6, 917 
6 | 1,492 
Q 334 
25, 271 
150 

914 

»Q > 93 
2 4 
ss 

Su 

t 92 
47 610 
> S44 


SS 2, 357 
71 9 


» iu 
~ 1,316 
724 

ll 6, 742 
1} 1,225 
{ 1, 369 
4 288 
ih) 

12 934 





Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


year ended June 30, 1950 


Stu- 


| dents 


. 744 


2, 262 


92 


430 


Pa Ve 


Inter- | 


| na- | Other 

| tional |classes 
ofti- 

} cials | 

| _ — 
5,010 


2,477 
26 
145 | 
56 


7 


108 
224 

5 
699 
104 


127 
62 


206 
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TABLE 23.—Vessels and airplanes inspected, seamen examined, and stowaways 
found on arriving vessels, by districts, years ended June 30, 1949 and 1950 














Vessels and airplanes in- ‘ | Stowaways 
Ss t S / eat " } .c@ é ays 
spected Alien seamen | arrived 
= . icc cating ates et EE Bea Sees 
| | | | | can citi- | 
Districts Arrived | Departed | | |} zens | 
or eee } | crew- | | Citi 
| } | and ex- | Departed Excess men Aliens : os 
Lande Air- Ves- | Air- | amined | — 
a planes! sels | Pl anes | | } 
‘a le ence snrel enefne a —- —|- —|—— 
1949 | | | | | | 
} | | | ' | 
| } } | } | } 
All districts 62, 022 |93, 723 |18, 624 |38, 551 960, 099 | 921, 187 1438, 912 | 946,940; 718 | 6 
New York, N. Y 5, 218 |12, 087 | 2,022 | 3,236 | 266, 509 | 266, 607 | —98 | 217,353 | 290 44 
Boston, Mass | 1,863 | 3,172! 436] 1,793] 38,306] 10,218 |+28, 088 46, 823 | 16 6 
Philadelphia, Pa |} 1,615 31} 962] 26 | 32,222] 18,185 |+14, 037 38, 463 | 46 16 
Baltimore, Md rm 954 | 1,354 916 | 82, 290 | 80,752 | +1,538 54,967 | 139 3 
Miami, Fla 14,198 |41,342 | 8,365 |22,286 | 164,570 | 176,201 |—11, 631 | 280, 524 | 148 10 
San Antonio, Tex..-.| 2,258 | 4,092 | 1,233 | 3,337 | 48,695 | 48,413 | +282] 44,766 | 33 f 
Seattle, Wash 5,831 | 7,460 | 2, O87 512 87,690 | 87,771 | —1 82, 893 | 6 l 
San Francisco, Cal-_- 1, 279 112 O4 37,466 | 31,600 | +5, 866 67, 454 | 22 4 
Los Angeles, Cal 5,855 | 1,924 | 1,039 748 26,854 | 26,751 | +-103 40, 337 | 12 5 
Other districts 20, 514 (22,549 | 1,062 | 5,697 | 175,497 | 174, 689 | +808 73, 360 | 6 l 
} 
1950 
j | | | 
| 
All districts 59, 297 [87,211 | 9,438 {11,929 | 861,827 | 804,920 |+-56, 907 | 768, 371 520 | 71 
New York, N. Y..-.-} 5,449 |11,184 |] 588 | 234 | 304,971 | 305,115 —144 | 199,359 | 213 27 
Boston, Mass | 2,243 | 3,428 252 | 1,319 | 43,717 11, 233 |+32, 484 44, 236 | 19 6 
Philadelphia, Pa 1, 706 | 44 293 | 36,048 | 20,080 |+15,968 | 49,332 19 5 
Baltimore, Md | 2,146 728 731} 496 51, 498 52,027 | —529 27, 440 44 ] 
Miami, Fla .---| 14, 608 (39, 231 | 3,249 | 4,203 | 181,312 | —§8, 100 | 198, 104 138 | 12 
San Antonio, Tex...-| 1,768 | 3,925 587 | 1,428 | 34, 698 | +997 32, 498 | 24 3 
Seattle, Wash 4,629 | 7,348 | 2,314} 278] 78, 762 | +3, 647 | 69,030 | 7 | 2 
San Francisco, Calif 1, 664 186 36 | | 36,991 | +10,352 | 52,440 | 13 6 
Los Angeles, Calif....} 6,382 | 2,219 565 | 95 | 36,151 | +2,771 | 40,186 | 27 7 
Other districts. - ._- 18, 702 |18, ¥18 823 | 3,786 | 57,679 —539 | 55,746 16 





1 Each and every arrival or departure of the same vessel or seaman counted separately. 


Source: U. S. Department of Justice, Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Mr. Mackey. These 90,000,000 entries also included crewmen and 
other aliens coming for temporary periods, visits of temporary 
periods. Each of these persons required substantially the same type 
of inspection by immigration officers, at the various ports of entry. 


NUMBER OF SHIP AND AIRCRAFT BOARDINGS 


Last year immigration officers boarded 60,000 arriving ships, and 
87,000 aircraft. 

Senator Frreuson. Mr. Mackey, how do you arrive at that? If I 
go out of the country and come back, you do not have the same work 
to screen me when I come in? 

Mr. Mackey. No. 

Senator Frreuson. As you could have if I were a foreigner coming 
in? 

Mr. Mackey. Senator Ferguson, we would not in your case, because 
I assume all of our inspectors would know you. 


PROCEDURE ON INSPECTION OF ENTRANTS 


Senator Frereuson. Let us assume that Iam John Doe, coming back. 

Mr. Mackay. You would be carefully screened, yes, sir; and even 
though you presented a United States passport, you would be thor- 
oughly questioned, sir. 
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Senator Frreuson. But I am coming across from Windsor. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. And if I have John Doe sitting with me in the 
back seat of the car, all that the inspector does is come up say “Where 
were you born?” 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. And then we go through. 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. 

Senator Frreuson. But if this man is coming in for the first time, he 
is taken out of the car and he pays a head tax, and has to go through 
a thorough examination. 

Mr. Mackey. That is right. He may be held for a board of special 
inquiry. 

But our inspectors, by virtue of their long experience in this work, 
have a second sense in that matter, I think, Senator. They can 
usually tell whether or not a person is a bona fide alien or whether he 
is a citizen of the United States. 

Senator Frreuson. But your work with bona fide aliens is much 
more than with United States citizens returning to this country? 

Mr. Mackey. Thatisright. But you are talking about border ports 
of entry. Of course, there are many seaports of entry. 

Senator Frrevson. Well, the same thing is true at the seaports. 

Mr. Mackey. Many of them are brought in by plane today, and 
they all have to be thoroughly screened. 

Senator Fercuson. But what-I was getting at is that I do not think 
you can lump this figure of 90,000,000 “and say that each one of those 
costs the same for screening; that is all I am saying. That is right, is 
it not? 

Mr. Mackey. You are right about that. 

Senator Kneore. I have a question at that point. How many addi- 
tional stations today do you operate because of airlines? In other 
words, how many ports of entry are there for passengers flown in by 
foreign airlines, into this country? 

Senator Frereuson. Or even American airlines. 

Mr. Mackey. We will have to supply that for the record, Senator. 


PORTS OF ENTRY FOR AIRLINES 


Senator Kricore. Will you state how many ports of entry there are 
for our own airlines? I would like to know the names of the ports 
where you have your installations. 

Mr. Mackey. That will be submitted for the record, sir. 

Senator Kireore. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The total number of permanent airports of entry into the United States for 
aliens is 55. The names and locations of these permanent airports of entry are 
listed in 8 C. F. R. section 110.8. 

There have been no new permanent airports of entry established during the 
past year. All of these airports are used by both foreign and American planes. 

In addition to the 55 permanent airports of entry there are some 175 airports 
where permission for certain aircraft to land has been given by the Commissioner 
of Customs in cases of aircraft operated by scheduled airlines. Of this latter 
group, the airports are used by both foreign and American Carriers. 

There are also an unknown number of airports where individual fliers and air- 
craft operated by other than scheduled airlines may from time to time be given 
individual permission to land by the collector of customs having supervision over 
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the area wherein the airfield is located. Where such individual permission to 
land elsewhere than at an airport of entry is granted, the collector of customs is 
required to notify the local officer of the Public Health Service, Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, and any other agency likely to be concerned with the 
landing. 


INCREASE IN ALIENS SEEKING UNITED STATES ENTRY 


Mr. Mackey. Now, as I stated, last year our immigration officers 
boarded 60,000 arriving ships and 87 ,000 aircraft. As in the past five 
postwar years, the trend in entries is still upward. The increase in 
1950 over 1949 was approximately two and a half million entries. In 
my judgment, the trend will continue upward for the following 
reasons: 

First, the international situation today is more acute than it was in 
1938 and 1939 when unrest in a more limited area abroad caused many 
additional thousands of aliens and United States citizens to seek entry 
into the United States. Additional ships are being placed in service 
on the east coast for the European trade, and in connection with the 
global defense it is only logical to assume that hundreds more, particu- 
larly cargo ships, will be plac ed in service for transportation of goods 
abroad. 


ALIEN LABORERS 


Under an Executive agreement now outstanding between the United 
States and Mexico, 80,000 Mexican laborers were inspected and ad- 
mitted during the past year for temporary agricultural employment 
in the United States. It is anticipated upon the basis of increased 
production goals that have been set and that are contemplated by the 
Department of Agriculture, that 400,000 alien farm laborers will be 
needed in the United States during this year. 

Senator McCarran. They will come in from Mexico and from the 
Gulf islands, will they not? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir: that is right, from the Bahamas. 

Senator McCarran. The Caribbean Islands? 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, sir. It is believed that it can reasonably be 
expected that immigration officers will be required to inspect perhaps 
600,000 alien laborers in order to obtain a working force of 400,000. 
I repeat, that the trend in entries is definitely strongly upward. 


DEPARTURE CONTROL 


In addition to inspection of persons applying for admission to the 
United States, there is the additional not insignificant problem of 
departure control. 

While it has not been considered necessary up to this point—and we 
are not yet contemplating full-scale departure control at ports of 
entry and departure, as was undertaken under World War IT, the 
Service has partially resumed departure control, to the extent pos- 
sible with its limited personnel available for this purpose, to bolster 
internal security. I believe it is fair to estimate that we may be called 
upon at any moment to place into effect complete departure control 
at all ports of entry. Such a development would, of course, require 
additional officers, for which no estimate is made in this budget. 
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BORDER CROSSING CARDS 


Thousands of cards are issued normally during each year to alien 
nonresident border crossers. The Service is at this time faced with 
the problem of immediate responsibility of reexamining as many as 
perhaps 200,000 alien holders of these border crossing cards, in order 
to determine whether they are now entitled to admission to the United 
States, with particular reference to the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
and the issuance of new cards to as many as are found eligible. 


NUMBER OF ALIENS EXPELLED IN 1950 


There has been a progressive increase over the last several years in 
the total number of aliens expelled from the United States. Last yea 
a peak of 579,105 was reached, which was almost double the previous 
year and which is 50 times the number expelled from this country only 
10 years ago. 

Senator Frrcuson. When you use the words “expelled from,” what 
do you mean ? 

Mr. Mackey. That would be enforced departure from the United 
States. 

Senator Freravson. Do you mean deported ? 

Mr. Mackey. No. Many of these came from the Mexican border, 
Senator, and were what we call the wetbacks from Mexico who were 
apprehended along the southern border, either working on ranches or 
on the highways, by our border patrol. 

Now, we do not have the manpower to give them hearings. 

Senator Fercuson. How many were actually deported ? 

Mr. Mackey. Actually deported to Mexico? 

Senator Fercuson. No; to all the countries together. 

Mr. Mackey. That is, all classes, Senator? 


ALIEN DEPORTATIONS 


Senator Frereuson. Yes. How many were actually deported ? 

Mr. Mackey. That number is 6,628 

Senator Ferauson. What was the number the previous year? 

Mr. Mackey. That was 20,040. 

Senator McCarran. That was the number actually deported now ? 

Mr. Mackey. Senator, excuse me, please. It was 6,628 last year 
and 20,040 the previous year. 

Senator Frreuson. How do you account for that great difference? 

Mr. Mackey. That is to say, during 1950, 6,628 were deported ; dur- 
ing 1949, 20,040 were deported; during 1948, 20,371 were deported. 

Senator Fercuson. How do you account for the great difference ? 

Mr. Mackey. The difference in these figures here ? 

Senator Frercuson. Yes. 

Senator Kircore. The difference between the 6,000 and the 20,000. 

Senator Frerevson. What happened ? 

Mr. Mackey. Mr. Kelly, the Assistant Commissioner, will answer, 
He is in charge of the enforcement division. 

Mr. Ketiy. Because of the tremendous rise in the illegal entry of 
Mexicans, and because of our total inability to handle ‘them all in 
formal deportation proceedings, in 1949, in May, we got out instruction 
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to all of our Mexican border districts, to the effect that they should 
not put them under formal deportation proceedings unless they were 
very aggravated cases, and had four previous violations. — 

They picked them up, but not under the formal deportation proceed- 
ings, and those people were required to depart and were put out of 
the United States. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you supply for the record the figures as to 
all of those, outside of Mexicans, where that new rule went into effect ? 

Mr. Ketiy. Are you referring to the Sung decision ? 

Senator Ferevson. I want to know how many people were deported 
in 1948, 1949, and 1950 outside of those to Mexico ? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. The bulk of the deportations seems to have 
affected Mexicans? 

Mr. Ketiy. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. People crossing the Mexican border ? 

Mr. Ketxy. That is correct. Out of 20,000 for 1949, the majority 
were Mexicans. 

Senator McCarran. How many were deported aside from the Mex- 
icans. 

Mr. Ketry. I think we will have to get that figure. 

Senator McCarran. I wish you would, and insert it in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Deportations 


| 
i htinhisinienighiensibiinliertiasas etevitiniaiide 
| 


To other 


lo Mexico entinteion Total 
Fiscal year: | | 
1948 : 17, 235 3, 136 | 20, 371 
1949 16, 903 3,137 20, 040 
1950 3.319 3, 309 6. 628 


Senator Kiicorr. Now, the 6,000 were actually deportation pro- 
ceedings, were they? 


Mr. Ketry. Yes, sir. 
NUMBER OF MEXICAN EXPELLEES 


Senator Kricorr. And there were additional people who were put 
back into Mexico, for instance, in addition to that number ? 

Mr. Ketriy. Over 500,000. 

Senator Frrauson. How many? 

Mr. Ketxiy. Over 500,000. 

Senator Kiréore. I would like to have those figures for the record. 

Senator Frrcuson. You say that over 500,000 were put back into 
Mexico without deportation proceedings? 

Mr. Wintnes. That was under threat of deportation, of course, 
the threat of deportation proceedings. 

In other words, the individual was apprehended, arrested, and then 
was given the choice of either departing or going through the formal 
proceedings. 

Senator Ferauson. But you put 500,000 people back into Mexico? 
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Mr. Wrnrnos. As many, of course, as would accept the voluntary 
departure under pressure, we allowed to go, rather than spend the 
money and time necessary for formal, lengthy proceedings. 

Senator Frercuson. I am not criticizing you for taking them back 
over the border. 

Senator Kiteorr. As I understand it, a great number of these are 
not Mexicans, as we understand Mexicans. Are there not a lot of 
Chinese who come in that way, and Europeans, who come in that way / 

Mr. Mackey. Yes, it is possible. 

Senator Krcore. I wonder what number of those who are not Mexi- 
can natives, but who have come in by way of Mexico, you have ap- 
prehended ? 

Mr. Mackey. Following my statement off the record, I will supply 
the figures for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Number of non- Mexican aliens apprehended following their illegal entry via the Mexi- 
can border, fiscal year 1950 and the first 6 months of fiscal year 1951 

















| | | | | 

First 6 | | First 6 | 

| Fiscal |months Fiscal months} 
Nationality | year | fiscal | Total || Nationality year | fiscal Total 

1950 year | 1950 | year 

| 1951 | | 1951 | 

| | i} | | | 
Dee hei aie een ees 1 |} German. - ex ee 5 | 5 | 10 
Austrian. ___- a 2 | 2 || Greek ; ; 3 | 3 | 6 
Brazilian vaio whee’ | 1 j 1 || Guatemalan. - | 20 | 30 | 50 
British | 11 | 6 17 || Honduran... 6 | 4 10 
British Honduran 2 | 6 8 || Hungarian 2 | 1 | 3 
Canadian... -.- pbtnnaidtinl 2 2 | 4 || Italian 29 | 18 | 47 
Chilean ; é 1 | | 1 || Jamaican - 1 | 2 |} 3 
Chinese 7 | 4 | 11 || Japanese ___- 2 2 
Colombian 5 | 3 | 8 || Nicaraguan 2 1 3 
Costa Rican _- 6 6 || Panamanian. Llane okeee 1 
Cuban 13 | 10 23 || Peruvian. ---- - 1 on 1 
Czechoslovak 2 | 2 || Philippine oe 7 | 3 | 10 
Danish f 1 | 1 2 || Polis 8 | 7 | 15 
Dominican Republic 1 | 1 || Portuguese 4} 2 6 
Dutch - : 1 | | 1 |} Russian = sate 1 | 1 
East Indian 10 | | 10 |} San Salvadoran. .._-...---- 3 2 5 
Ecuadorian ..-_..........-.-] ee 2 || Spanish pipiens alles 6 | 5 | ll 
a — ; eked 16 13 | 29 Venezuelan __- 3 oo] 1 pase 1 
‘innish_...- nee a 1 | e | 1 |} Se 
PN saccdicsdcaccc occa 1 | 3} 4] Total...............-] 186 | 133} 319 

1 if ' 





EASE OF BORDER CROSSINGS FROM MEXICO 


Senator Frercuson. If you were an alien and wanted to come into 
this country illegally, what country would you go to? You would not 
go to Canada? 

Mr. Mackey. I would go to Mexico. 

Senator Frerauson. Some of these 500,000 that you sent back to 
Mexico came back here; did they not ? 

Mr. Mackey. Many of them come back across the river again; that 
is true. 

Senator McCarran. Gentlemen, we will have to pause here. 

Mr. Mackey. You see, Senator, the Mexican side of the border is 
just as fertile as the American side; and the Mexican ranches along 
the border produce as much as the American ranches do. They also 
need labor. So most of these people have been coming from the in- 
terior of Mexico because Mexico itself will not permit those who are 
working on the border to come to the American side. 
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Senator Kircorr. Well, as a matter of fact, in eastern Mexico, in 
Coahuila, and states of that kind, you have much more fertile land 
south of the border than you do have north of the border. 

Mr. Mackey. Yes; that is true. 

Senator Kircorr. As a matter of fact, we used to fatten a lot of our 
cattle there after World War I. 

Senator McCarran. Gentlemen, we will recess now, until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, Wednesday, March 7, 1951, the subcom- 
mittee recessed to convene at 10 a. m., Thursday, March 8, 1951.) 





